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J AND I IN MILTON'S LATIN SCRIPT 



In the first edition of Milton's Minor Poems in 1645, and in all 
subsequent editions, the Latin consonantal I is denoted by the 
letter /. I first had suspicions as to the correctness of this practice 
on observing in the facsimile of the autograph copy of the poet's 
Ode to Rouse — printed as the frontispiece by Beeching in his Poetical 
Works of John Milton, 1900 — that exactly the same form of letter 
is used in the very different cases of Johannem and Jnsons. I here 
print the letter as /, because it looks more like our present J than 
our J. The shaft curves at the bottom to the left; the top bar 
projects little if any to the right, and makes a sweeping curve to the 
left; there is also a cross-stroke halfway up the shaft, often serving 
to connect the letter with that which follows (J). There is no 
instance in the facsimile to show what shape the small i takes when 
used as a consonant. At the end of a word the second letter of a 
double i is prolonged below the line, a habit first observable in 
Gothic script and developed in the Humanistic hand. In this case 
surely the form of the letter has no phonetic value; its purpose is to 
distinguish ii from u. Scribes further distinguished the two letters 
by superimposed strokes, running up obliquely from left to right, 
like the acute accent. These were later replaced by dots. When, it 
was observed that the dot really made everything clear, the j'-form 
of the final i was abandoned; Milton archaizes in retaining it, 
although he also uses the dot. 

At my request, my friend Falconer Madan, Esq., formerly 
Bodley's Librarian, examined the manuscript of the Ode to Rouse, 
and sent me the following information : 

The forms for I and J in Milton's Italian hand were absolutely identical. 
Call them what you will — you cannot be wrong. The form is approximately 
J, sometimes extending tV in. below the line, usually on the line. The same 
form is used for Jam, Johannes, Jllic, Jmmundus, both on and below the 
line. 

It is the same with U and V in sixteenth-century printing, but in that 
century, 7 and U began to be differentiated from J and V, in accordance 
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with differences of sound. But clearly Milton did not so differentiate, 
in his Italian hand. In print, Fniversity is sixteenth century, changing by 
1650 to I/niversity. 

Personally I should call the letter I, because the early printers in their 
Registerum Quaternionum always omitted, as modern printers do, / not /. 
Therefore, if you take the practice of printers from the first, it is clear that 
they, the actual printers, regarded the letter as / (and V as our U). So do 
thou likewise. 

Dr. Madan also refers to an article in the Transactions of the 
Bibliographical Society of London, Vol. IX (1906) on "Some Points 
in Bibliographical Descriptions," by A. W. Pollard and W. W. Greg. 
They state as their principles (p. 35) that in quotations of black- 
letter type before the middle of the sixteenth century one should 
print Jobann; Jnplstait; ©enetttis; SUm. In Roman type it should 
be Iohann; Ingolstadt; Venetiis; Vim. 

As to the small form of the letter, the case is somewhat different. 
Here Dr. Madan notes that the consonant j is always so written by 
Milton, never i, e.g., juvenilia, justo. Medial j is also thus repre- 
sented, as cujus. Vowel i initial and medial is always i, never j, e.g., 
ibis, integro, aliis. Final i following another i is j; thus nimij, and 
even once Miltonj. 1 In the last case, the final ,;' is of course not pho- 
netic; Milton never sounded his name " MiUondge." We may argue, 
therefore, that it has no phonetic value as an initial or medial letter, 
but is used as such primarily for clearness. Even if it be true that 
Milton was subconsciously influenced by the prevailing style suffici- 
ently to use the ./-form of the small letter wherever the phonetical 
practice required it, his own feeling about the matter should be 
deduced, I believe, from his unphonetic use of the final j and his 
undeviating insistence on but one form for the capital letter. 2 

It is further to be observed that in his English script, the same 
j'-form of I (J) is used where it can by no possibility have the force 

i Similar evidence may be gathered from the publication entitled John Milton. 
1608-1674' Facsimiles of Autographs and Documents in the British Museum, 1908. In 
Plate 1 we find justas, jure, ejus; in Plate 2, studij (though ii. Us in Plate 1). See also 
A Commonplace Book of John Milton (autotype facsimile) , 1876. 

' This subject attaches to that of the use of i longa in certain varieties of early 
mediaeval script. See E. A. Lowe, Studio. Palaeographica, in the Sitzungsberichte of the 
Bavarian Academy for 1910. The same principle, I believe — though this is not Dr. 
Lowe's view — obtains there as here, namely that it is purely a matter of calligraphy and 
not of phonetics. 
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of our present /. The most striking case is the use of this form for 
the pronoun of the first person. 1 

I believe, therefore, that the next editor of Milton's Latin works 
should banish the forms J and i from the text. In the former case, 
as Dr. Madan has said, the choice is between J everywhere and / 
everywhere. Some German signs present forms like Jnhdber, 
Jmportiert, even in Roman script, but that is the only support that 
one would get from modern usage for adopting a ubiquitous J in a 
text of Milton. The general style adopted by Milton, probably as 
a result of his travels in Italy, is well shown in a facsimile of a letter 
of Pope Julius of 1606. 2 The J is similar, except that the top bar 
is less wavy and lies much closer to the shaft; there is also no cross- 
piece. This crosspiece is used in Gothic script and black-letter 
printing, 3 and the top bar in those styles is more like that used by 
Milton. I venture to believe, however, that these traits were also 
found in the particular variety of the Italian hand that he most 
closely imitated. 

The question for a modern editor of Milton is not merely one of 
the looks of the page. In several verses, the metre will grate harsh 
thunder if / is read in place of /. Some of these infelicities have 
been recognized by later editors, and J has been tacitly substituted 
for the J of the edition of 1645. Thus in Eleg. i. 23: "Non tunc 
Ionio quicquam cessisset Homero," nobody would accuse Milton 
of treating the initial / of Ionio as consonantal, lengthening the 
following o and i, and reading "non tunc J5nio," just because 
Raworth, the printer of the first edition, with the poet's Italianate 
form of J before him, set up the word as Jonio.* 

Similarly, Epig. i. 8 (p. 40) reads: "Liquit Jordanios turbine 
raptus agros." Here the dieresis tells a tale. 6 A dieresis is not 

1 See W. Aldis Wright, Facsimile of the Manuscript of Milton's Minor Poems Reserved 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1899, Plate 10. 

2 Steffens, Lateinische Palaeographies, Plate 116c. 
" Ibid., Plate 121. 

* P. 12. The error is retained in the edition of 1673, but is corrected by Warton and 
does not appear in the later editions that I have consulted. 

5 Two instances of the dieresis will be seen in the facsimile in Beeching, R6u sium 
and poemaium. It will be observed that the two dots are placed one over each letter, 
not as in our present practice, both over the second letter; with us, a dieresis is indis- 
tinguishable from an umlaut. Milton's usage shows, I believe, the origin of the sign, 
which does not differ from the use of a dot over each of two adjoining i's. We think of 
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used to separate a vowel from a preceding consonant. The letter 
here preceding o, therefore, is a vowel; it is intended by Milton to 
be phonetically an / and not a J. In his autograph copy, his usual 
form of the letter doubtless appeared, with the dieresis, to indicate 
that the two vowels were not to be merged together by synizesis; 
in the case of Jonio, either Milton thought a dieresis unnecessary, 
not imagining that anybody could here go astray, or else the printer 
left it out. It is obvious that Raworth uses J phonetically, in the 
fashion of his day. In setting up a manuscript like that of Milton 
he was bound to make some mistakes; here he should have repro- 
duced Milton's letter by an J. This error is repeated in the edition 
of 1673 (p. 40), but is not in Warton or the later editions. 

There are seven other cases that I have observed — there may be 
others still — in which the later editions, including sometimes that 
of 1673, show the same indispensable correction. 1 One error, which 
more easily eludes observation but which none the less would have 
infuriated Milton, has not yet been ousted from the text. Raworth 
prints {Eleg. iii. 7, p. 16 = 1673, p. 16): "Pulsavitque auro gravidos 
& jaspide muros." One little letter has changed harmony to dis- 
cord. I have examined over twenty editions ranging from 1645 
to 1914, and only one of them, unheeded by its successors, has 
restored the harmony by printing iaspide. 2 Even Warton, Todd, 
and the most proper Keightley do not see the pit into which they 
have cast their poet. 

One more case will clinch my argument. I feel that even with- 
out the aid of Milton's autographs we could reason out his practice 



the dot as a sacred part of the i, and of the failure to "dot one's i's " as a kind of decapita- 
tion. Originally the dot served merely to set off the letter; it was a tag, not a limb. 
The crossing of the ( is a different affair. 

> Epig. it. 1 (1645, p. 40=1673, p. 40): donasse Jacobum (scanned d6/nass(e) 
Is/cobUm; Epig. ill. 1 (p. 41): de/rUU J/ScbbHa (Milton, taught by Homer and Horace, 
can vary the quantity of syllables in proper names); the edition of 1673 has Iicobus 
correctly; Epig. v. 1 (p. 41 =1673, p. 42): Japttl/oni/dim; Sylv. i. 4 (p. 41): 7dpl/ti 
(Iapeti 1673, p. 45) ; Sylv. ii. 203 (p. 54): "ja/cobo (Iacobo, 1673, p. 55): Epit. Dam. 166 
(p. 85 =1673, p. 87): Je/gemen. A peculiarly flagrant case is Eleg. iv. 103: civis J/es&m 
at the end of a verse. In the edition of 1645, one of the dots of the dieresis Is discernible 
above the e of Jesum; in the edition of 1673, even this trace is absent. The result is a 
harsh spondaic ending, which Warton naturally remedied. 

2 Paradise Regained, etc. Printed for John Sharpe, London, 1827, with Westall's 
engravings. The editor's name does not appear. This finely printed little book is 
correct in all the passages cited in the previous note. 
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in regard to J and J, merely from the errors of Raworth. My last 
instance is Eleg. iv. 34 (p. 21) : Jnduxitque (Induxitque, 1673, p. 21). 
Clearly an error like this could not well be made were Milton's use 
of the J-form, like Raworth's, phonetic. 

This is a small matter, but it illustrates, nevertheless, two 
important traits of Milton's temperament, his love of Italy and his 
reverence of tradition. He rejected the usage followed by the 
printers of his day and returned to that of the Humanists; vetus 
melius est. In so doing — horribile dictu! — he conformed to the 
practice of the Bishop of Rome. 

E. K. Rand 

Harvard University 



